Vocational Courses in Colleges and Schools of Art 

1. In our first report we anticipated the need for full-time and part-time courses 
of a more strictly vocational kind than the courses for the Diploma in Art and 
Design, and said that we would return to this subject.* In so doing we stress an 
essential difference between our two reports. Whereas our recommendations for 
the Diploma in Art and Design were aimed at the replacement of existing Ministry 
examinations by a new system involving major changes at all the colleges concerned, 
our present recommendations are made in the awareness that in most colleges and 
schools vocational courses already exist. Nevertheless we hope that the opportunity 
will be taken to look afresh at present procedures and practice, to ensure that the 
young people of talent who may be expected to eater the schools of art in increasing 
numbers will have satisfying opportunities and wall feel confidence in the initial 
training they receive. We have drawn on the experience of a variety of schools in 
the hope that some advantage may result for all. 

2. We have learned something of what is done in the schools from the evidence of 
the National Society for Art Education and from their members on the Council; we 
have also consulted a variety of bodies representing those industries to which 
vocational courses are likely in the main to provide entrants. Only the necessity 
to submit an early report to allow as much time as possible for the planning of 
courses has deterred us from further consultation of this nature. To the bodies, 
which are listed in Appendix III to the report, we are most grateful. Their evi- 
dence, both written and oral, has been of great help to us in assessing the claims 
which “education” and “training” alike should have on students who are preparing 
in art schools for careers in industry and commerce. The evidence has confirmed 
our impression that there is a considerable variation in the nature and the extent 
of the need for young artists and designers between one industry and another and 
even between one firm and another in the same industry. Needs also vary markedly 
in different parts of the country. This has led us to the conclusion, which we think 
it important to make the subject of our first recommendation, that : 

the provision of suitable vocational courses is primarily a matter for local initiative 

and organisation by schools and colleges in consultation with industry and commerce. 



Full-Time Courses 



The needs of industry 

3. There is a general tendency to recruit more designer/craftsmen and technicians 
who can collaborate with designers in the execution of their work. Indeed the 
evidence submitted by industry suggests that many firms could use designers to 
better advantage if more trained ancillary workers were available. It is this con- 
siderable and increasing need for trained designer/craftsmen or technicians which 
art schools are called upon to meet. Although the demand varies from one industry 
to another, taken overall it is considerably greater than that for designers. 



•Paragraphs 54-58 of the First Report of the National Advisory Council on Art Education 
are reproduced as Appendix I to this Report. 
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4. The wide variation between one type of employment and another presents 
difficulties in defining the term designer/craftsman or technician; but we have in 
general taken it to indicate one who has some measure of creative ability as well 
as one who, though capable of appreciating creative work, is not normally called 
upon to initiate such work. Many workers in this broad category are able to apply 
themselves intelligently to the interpretation and development of original designs 
and to supervise and give working instructions to production teams, while all 
should be capable of acquiring a considerable knowledge of, and skill in, technical 
processes and methods. 

5. Courses of training for designer/craftsmen or technicians might lead to varied 
types of employment, of which the following are perhaps the chief examples*: 

(i) work requiring a high standard of technical draughtsmanship in both 
working drawings and presentation drawings, leading to technical illustra- 
tion and drawing office work in general. 

(ii) employment in advertising and commercial design studios, in publishing 
houses and in illustration work generally and in photography. 

(iii) employment in the dress trades with the opportunity to specialise in any 
branch of the industry. 

(iv) occupations requiring a high standard of craft skill, not limited to technical 
processes or operations, but requiring a measure of creative ability. This 
would apply to a whole range of traditional industrial crafts ; for example, 
ceramics, lettering and silversmithing. 

(v) studio work relating to the design and production of woven textiles and 
printed materials. 

(vi) certain kinds of employment in the distributive trades (see paragraph 9). 

6. To exemplify the scope of work, we refer to two of these categories of employ- 
ment in which there are many openings at differing levels of skill and responsibility, 
which should be reflected in the length and character of vocational courses. 

In commercial and advertising studios executants are needed to assist designers 
in, for example, lettering and layout, typography and photography — needs which 
are said to be only partially met by the schools at present. 

Some representatives of the fashion industry have suggested that there should 
be more opportunities in the later stages of courses for students who wish to 
specialise in fields other than dress design on which many schools appear at present 
to concentrate. Apart from trained cutters and assistant designers, this trade would 
welcome students who have specialised in, for example, lingerie, knitwear, beach 
wear, children’s wear and in the whole range of fashion accessory design. 

Liaison with industry 

7. The success or failure of vocational courses will be measured by the value to 
industry and commerce of those who have undergone training and in the resultant 
confidence of industry in the schools. While providing a sound education, courses 
should therefore be directed towards the needs of industry. Schools should be free 
to explore the range and extent of vocational training as widely as they please, 
having regard to their resources in staffing and equipment, and we would not 
favour any fixed pattern of courses ; but it seems to us that, to become effective. 



*See also Appendix II. 
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courses should be planned after consultation with industry and commerce, and we 
recommend that: 

where they do not already exist, advisory committees should be formed in order to 
foster good relations between art schools and employers and to advise schools which 
are engaged in vocational courses; 
and that: 

where this is impracticable, schools should regard it as an obligation to consult 
representatives of an industry before new courses are started. 

8. While stressing the importance to art schools of consultation with industry, 
we would suggest that industry in its turn can learn from the schools. We have 
formed the impression that too little is known about the training which the schools 
can provide, and it seems to us that one of the functions of advisory committees 
will be to lead commercial and industrial firms to a fuller appreciation of what 
the schools can offer. 

Nature of Courses 

9. Some students seeking vocational training will have a particular career in mind 
from the outset. Others may not decide on specialisation until after differing 
initial periods of general art education. This suggests a variation in individual 
patterns of work. Moreover, while there should be courses to prepare students for 
specific vocations, more general courses including an introducdon to two or three 
crafts or disciplines should be available to provide a suitable preparatory training 
for a wide group of less specialised openings; e.g. for sales staff and buyers in the 
distributive trades. We believe there is much scope for experiment here. We 
recommend that: 

as wide a variety of vocational training as can be provided efficiently should be 
available in each school so long as there are reasonable prospects of employment for 
successful students. 

10 . We feel it important to stress that vocational courses should be different not 
only in standard but also in character from courses for the Diploma in Art and 
Design. They aim at a narrower target. Even so it would be wrong in our view 
to provide for students, even for those who might have their future employment 
clearly in view, courses which are too soon or too narrowly tied to particular 
industrial techniques or processes. Industrial needs are likely to change and any 
training must ensure that the student has the necessary flexibility to adapt his 
skills to changing processes. 

11 . In our first report we expressed the view that there are fundamental skills 
and disciplines which underlie and sustain any form of specialisation in art or 
design and which should be learnt and practised by all students; and that this 
general training, common to all students, has an incidental value in bringing 
students together and providing them with the opportunity for educating each 
other by the exchange of ideas and experience. We are convinced that this is true of 
non-diploma as well as diploma work, and that a common core of general art 
teaching — whatever form it takes — should be included in the initial stages of all 
vocational courses. This general education in the visual arts should be liberal 
enough to enable students to develop taste and imagination. We recommend that: 

general education in art and design is essential in all vocational courses. Its nature 
and extent would be for consideration when planning individual courses. 
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12. It is in our view desirable that, in addition to general education in art and 
design, all courses should include some teaching in subjects which should help to 
broaden and place in better proportion a student’s interest in his main field of 
study. It is not for us to prescribe what these studies should be; but we think 
that all students should have an opportunity to practise the use of written and 
spoken English. We recommend that : 

provision should be made for complementary studies related to a student’s subject 
of vocational study. 

13. It will be the function of the art school in these courses to provide students 
with the essential preparation for that completion of training which only industry 
can give. Opportunities however should be taken to introduce students to industrial 
methods and to the pace of productive work in industry. Periods spent in industry, 
either during vacations or under special arrangements during term time, should 
provide a most valuable adjunct to the training given in the art school, and we 
would urge schools to make suitable arrangements in consultation with industry. 
We recommend that: 

wherever possible, arrangements should be made for students to obtain appropriate 
industrial experience, particularly during the later stages of their course. 

We refer later in the report to block release and sandwich courses. 

14. We have emphasised the importance of strengthening links between art schools 
and industry, and have referred in paragraph 7 to advisory committees. As a 
corollary of this we recommend that: 

art schools should arrange for part-time teaching, or for occasional lectures to be 
given, by senior designers and other representatives of industry and commerce: the 
success of these arrangements will depend upon a willingness to make available the 
services of staff of high calibre. 

15. It will be valuable for schools to know whether their students have succeeded 
in benefiting fully from their training, so that courses may be evaluated and adapted 
as necessary. Employers too, will wish to be assured that their interests are taken 
into account by the schools. We recommend that : 

co-operation between art schools and industry should not be restricted to the planning 
and running of courses, but should also be effective at the stage when students have 
completed their courses and are seeking employment, and during their early years 
of work. 

Training for traditional handcrafts 

16. We have considered mainly the training of young people who may be expected 
to take up employment in industry and commerce, and these indeed will be the 
great majority of students other than pre-diploma and diploma students in art 
schools. We recognise too the needs of those who intend to work as self-employed 
people in traditional crafts; wood or stone carving, studio pottery, hand-made 
furniture, silversmithing, jewellery, calligraphy, bookbinding, hand printed and 
woven textiles or embroidery. Students in this category will never be numerous ; 
but schools should not be deterred on this account from providing them with 
suitable training wherever practicable, even though their needs may not fall readily 
within the pattern of more formal courses. We would hope that most schools, from 
their existing resources and perhaps with help from local craftsmen could provide 
useful training. 
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Age of admission 

17 . We consider that students below the age of 16 would not be sufficiently mature 
to take full advantage of the courses we envisage ; and that while there is no theoreti- 
cal objection to the admission of students at any later age, it seems to us, and is 
supported by the evidence which we have received from industry, that industrial 
openings for students successful in these courses are most likely to be available at 
the ages of 18-20. We therefore recommend that: 

students should not normally be admitted to these courses below the age of 16, and 
that , in their own interests , students should be admitted to full-time courses over the 
age 18 only if the college or school has good reason to believe that they can be 
suitably employed at the end of their course. 

Admission standards 

18 . If, as we suggest, students normally enter these courses at about 16 or 17 years 
of age, it is reasonable to suppose that a majority of them will have obtained a 
sound general education at their secondary schools. It is important that, in addition 
to showing evidence of real ability or promise in art, students should have acquired 
a competence in the use of English. This, and a good standard of general knowledge 
and elementary mathematics, would be valuable in many careers in art or design. 
It will be for the schools, however, to decide on the acceptability of students for 
courses and, while bringing these observations to their notice, we would not wish 
to prescribe minimum general educational qualifications for admission. 

length of courses 

19 . The element of general art education as well as vocational content in these 
courses, and the degree of competence to be attained by the students, leads us to 
the conclusion that courses should normally have a duration of three years’ full- 
time study, although we recognise that, to meet the needs of particular students 
and local employment conditions, training might in some cases be undertaken in a 
shorter period. We would not attempt to prescribe which courses should last three 
years and which two; this is a matter best left to the judgment of heads of schools 
and of the advisory bodies concerned. We confine ourselves, therefore, to the re- 
commendation that: 

full-time vocational courses in art schools should normally last three years , but 
two-year courses might be arranged depending upon the subject of study and upon 
any special local circumstances. 

Certification 

20 . We have given considerable thought to the question of certification following 
these courses, and in particular to whether, as there is a national diploma, there 
should be either a national or a nationally endorsed certificate. Although too much 
value may sometimes be placed by parents, students and others on certification, 
it would nevertheless be unreasonable to ignore its influence as a stimulus to 
students and its possible effects on the policies of local education authorities and 
other grant-making bodies. Certification can also lead employers to place greater 
value on a course of training, even though we believe that, in the present context, 
employers will be more concerned with practical evidence of a student’s perfor- 
mance titan with his formal qualifications. The wide freedom which we are recom- 
mending for schools in the construction of courses would, however, make for great 
difficulty in evaluating, for the purposes of a common qualification, the standards of 
a large number of different courses; and we do not consider it advisable that there 
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should be, at least in the initial stages, a system of national certification. Wc would, 
however, expect schools to award a certificate at the successful conclusion of a 
course, endorsed with the subjects of study, the normal length of the course and 
the standard achieved by the student. Our recommendation is that: 
schools should be free to conduct their own examinations or assessments and to 
award certificates to successful students. 

Area Academic Boards 

21 . We have stated our view that schools should be free to devise their own courses, 
conduct their own examinations, and make their own awards. Nevertheless, we 
feel that schools within particular geographical areas, or with academic affinities, 
may see some advantage in combining for the purpose of awarding a common 
certificate which they may feel would have higher prestige and a wider 
currency than certificates awarded by their separate schools. We feel that where 
this situation arises. Area Academic Boards on which each school would be repre- 
sented might be set up for the purpose of arriving at generally acceptable bases for 
the award of Area certificates. We suggest that such area grouping should depend 
in the main upon the academic affinities of schools and not necessarily upon admin- 
istrative boundaries. We also have in mind that Area Academic Boards might have 
wider functions than the awarding of Area certificates. Much would be gained if 
neighbouring art schools were to combine for consultation on a variety of matters 
relative to the running of their several vocational courses, including the possible 
sharing of staff, although it is not our intention to suggest the setting up of a 
supra-College organisation with powers over its members. 

We therefore recommend that: 

groups of colleges and schools of an, possibly round the nucleus of one or more 
colleges approved for the Diploma in Art and Design, might consider the advantages 
of setting up Area Academic Boards representing all the schools concerned, for the 
purpose of consultation and collaboration 

(a) in the planning , running and staffing of vocational courses and/or 

(b) in determining acceptable bases for the award of Area certificates as an alterna- 
tive to those awarded by individual schools. 

Transfer of students 

22 . There may be students who, after a period in a vocational type of course, 
show that their abilities could more appropriately be met by taking a course for 
the Diploma in Art and Design. In view of the higher standard in both general 
education and artistic ability required for admission to diploma courses, we would 
not expect there to be many such. There would, however, be no objection to the 
transfer of students of outstanding ability and promise to a pre-diploma course or, 
even more exceptionally, direct to a diploma course — subject to their acceptability 
under Memorandum No. 1 of the National Council for Diplomas in Art and Design. 
Moreover, subject to what we have said in paragraph 5 above about employment 
prospects, some students in a diploma course might transfer to the second (or 
exceptionally, the third) year of a vocational course. We recommend that: 

there should be facilities for the transfer, in suitable cases, of students between 
vocational courses and diploma courses. 

Start of Courses 

23 . The Ministry of Education has announced (in Administrative Memorandum 
No. 13/61) that the last full Intermediate Examination in Art and Crafts will be 
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held in 1963, that September, 1961 will be the last date for accepting students for a 
two-year Intermediate course, and September, 1962 the last date for accepting 
students for a one-year Intermediate course. The first three-year courses for the 
Diploma in Art and Design are due to start in September, 1963, and candidates for 
these courses must normally have taken pre-diploma courses lasting at least one 
year before this date. In view of the higher standard of the new diploma compared 
with the National Diploma in Design, it is probable that a number of students who 
would otherwise have entered an Intermediate course in 1962 and subsequent years 
will not be taking pre-diploma courses. For these students in particular, it is im- 
portant that vocational types of course should be available. We therefore recom- 
mend that : 

colleges and schools of an should review their provision of vocational courses and 
should arrange where necessary to adapt existing courses and to provide new courses 
of the kind suggested. 



Day Release, Block Release and Sandwich Courses 

24. We recommended in paragraphs 56 and 57 of our first report (see Appendix I) 
that adequate facilities should be provided for part-time vocational and non- 
vocational courses; and said that we would like to see an extension of this type 
of provision. We expressed the hope that young people would be released in in- 
creasing numbers by their employers to attend such courses — as we understand is 
happening in other fields of further education. In the case of young people who 
have not taken full-time courses in art schools, and whose work is related to the 
kinds of employment of which we have given examples in Appendix II, we are 
convinced that art schools have much to offer students and industry, and that the 
appropriate pattern would be day release combined with evening attendance. We 
would expect this to be the major source of recruitment to part-time courses. 
This should not, however, exclude the possibility of block release* arrangements 
for young employees to attend short full-time courses. Such arrangements, which 
have often proved very effective in other fields, may he of particular advantage to 
employers who cannot conveniently release young workers regularly every week. 
We hope that closer relations between the art schools and industry will stimulate 
experiments with this type of course in a number of fields. 

25. We would also like to see the extension into the art and design field of sand- 
wich courses — i.e. alternate periods of study and of industrial experience — as an 
alternative to full-time courses. Employers who gave evidence to the Council 
expressed interest in this type of training, and we think it could be adapted to 
meet the needs of many employers. We would welcome, therefore, experiments with 
sandwich courses ; and we would urge individual schools and Area Academic Boards 
(where they are established) to give further thought to this aspect of part-time 
training. Our general recommendation is : 

that there should be provision by means of day release , block release and sandwich 

courses for the training of those students who do not attend normal full-time courses. 



* Courses where the period of college study aggregated over the whole of the course 
averages 18 weeks a year or less are classified as “block release” courses. Such courses may 
provide only slightly more study time than a student would normally receive in an ordinary 
part-time day release course, or they may provide an amount of study time little short of that 
required for a sandwich course (i.e. more than 18 weeks in the year). 
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26, We recognise that many bodies — notably the City and Guilds of London 
Institute— already make wide provision for many students taking part-time vo- 
cational courses. We believe that these courses serve a valuable purpose, and we 
would not wish to suggest any alterations to their planning or conduct, although 
some evidence suggests that the purpose served is often more limited than that 
envisaged for the vocational courses with which we have been mainly concerned. 
The question of local certification— additional or alternative— is, however, a matter 
for local and area consideration. We would think it reasonable for students who 
take part-time courses while working in industry, and who reach a standard 
equivalent to that of students who have taken full-time courses, to be awarded 
certificates as if they had taken full-time courses. This would normally presuppose 
a period of at least four or five years’ part-time attendance, with appropriate modi- 
fications in the case of block release and sandwich students. 

Design Appreciation 

27. Artists and designers play a vital part not only in the fine arts but in industry 
and commerce and in the national life generally, and we take this opportunity of 
re-emphasising what was said in paragraph 58 of our first report (sec Appendix I) 
about part-time courses in design appreciation. The purpose of art schools is not 
only to educate and train students preparing for careers in art or design — but also 
to stimulate a general awareness of aesthetic values. Standards of product design 
and of consumer discrimination need to be raised, and it is particularly important 
that the influence of art schools should be felt at managerial and executive levels in 
industry and commerce. There are various ways in which this influence might be 
brought to bear upon buyers and others in the distributive trades, upon industrial 
executives and upon the general public (who are the customers) — e.g. by arranging 
visits to schools and to exhibitions of work, combined with opportunities for dis- 
cussion with members of the teaching staff. If courses in design appreciation are 
provided, intensive short courses would seem on the whole to be more satisfactory 
than attendance at evening classes; and if the potential “students” are too busy to 
spare a week or more to attend such courses, a series of weekend or even one-day 
courses might be a suitable alternative. The help which the Council of Industrial 
Design and other bodies concerned with standards of design can offer should not 
be overlooked. 



Conclusion 

28. We realise that most if not all schools will be affected by the cessation of 
courses for the Intermediate Certificate in Art and Crafts and the National Diploma 
in Design. For those students who are potentially artists and designers of the first 
rank, diploma work will be placed on a new footing by the courses to be administered 
by the National Council for Diplomas in Art and Design. What we suggest in the 
interest of students whose talents or aims do not lie in diploma work is a system 
which will leave to individual schools of art the initiative to devise training courses 
in consultation with industry. We are confident that schools will exercise this res- 
ponsibility in such a way as to ensure a fresh direction for students’ ability and 
energy so that these may be fully used in meeting the growing demand for better 
design and craftsmanship. The urgency of this need is underlined by the increasing 
competition from overseas trade competitors, whose success in a number of cases 
appears to result from a high standard of design, intelligently executed. We have 
no doubt that the avenues of training we have suggested are of vital importance to 
the nation as a whole; we regard their development as a challenge and an opportunity 
for art schools and for industry and commerce alike. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

Provision of Courses 

1. The provision of suitable vocational courses is primarily a 
matter for local initiative and organisation by schools and 
colleges in consultation with industry and commerce. 

Liaision with Industry 

2. Advisory Committees should be formed, where they do not 
already exist, in order to foster good relations between art 
schools and employers and to advise schools which are en- 
gaged in vocational courses. Where this is impracticable, 
schools should regard it as an obligation to consult repre- 
sentatives of industry before new courses are started. 

Nature of Courses 

3. As wide a variety of vocational training as can be provided 
efficiently should be available in each school, so long as there 
arc reasonable prospects of employment for successful 
students. 

4. General education in art and design is essential in all voca- 
tional courses. Its nature and extent will be for considera- 
tion when, planning individual courses. 

5. Provision should be made for complementary studies related 
to a student’s subject of vocational study. 

6. Wherever possible, arrangements should be made for stu- 
dents to obtain appropriate industrial experience, particu- 
larly during the later stages of their course. 

7. Art schools should arrange for part-time teaching, or for 
occasional lectures to be given, by senior designers and 
other representatives of industry and commerce : the success 
of these arrangements will depend upon a willingness to 
make available the services of staff of high calibre. 

8. Co-operation between art schools and industry should not 
be restricted to the planning and running of courses but 
should also be effective at the stage when students have 
completed their courses and are seeking employment, and 
during their early years of work. 

Age of Admission 

9. Students should not normally be admitted to vocational 
courses below the age of 16. In their own interests students 
should be admitted to full-time courses over the age of 18 
only if the college or school has good reason to believe that 
they can be suitably employed at the end of their course. 

Length of Courses 

10. Full-time vocational courses in art schools should normally 
last three years; but two-year courses might be arranged 
depending upon the subject of study and upon any special 
local circumstances. 
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Certification 

11. Schools should be free to conduct their own examinations (Paragraph 20) 
or assessments and to award certificates to successful 

students. 

Area Academic Boards 

12. Groups of colleges and schools of art, possibly round the (Paragraph 21) 
nucleus of one or more colleges approved for the Diploma in 

Art and Design, might consider the advantages of setting up 
Area Academic Boards representing all the schools con- 
cerned, for the purpose of consultation and collaboration 

(a) in the planning, running and staffing of their vocational 
courses and/or 

(b) in determining acceptable bases for the award of Area 
certificates as an alternative to those awarded by individual 
schools. 



Transfer of Students 

13. There should be facilities for the transfer, in suitable cases, (Paragraph 22) 
of students between vocational courses and diploma courses. 

Start of Courses 

14. Colleges and schools of art should review their provision of (Paragraph 23) 
vocational courses and should arrange where necessary to 

adapt existing courses and to provide new courses of the 
kind suggested. 

Day Release, Block Release and Sandwich Courses 

15. There should be provision by means of day release, block (Paragraph 25) 
release, and sandwich courses for the training of those 

students who do not attend normal full-time courses. 



We have the honour to be, 



( Signed ) 



G. F. Cockerill ( Secretary ) 

M. J. Rabarts ( Assistant Secretary) 



Your obedient Servants, 

William Coldstream (Chairman) 



R. A. Bevan 
Misha Black 
Isobel F. Brash 
Frank Briers 

F. E. Courtney 
Brooke Crutchley 
Robin Darwin 
L. J. Drew 
James Fitton 
Ernest Goodale 
Milner Gray 

S. I. Hemming 
John Holden 
W. F. Houghton 
Marjorie J. Keeble 



Oliver Lebus 
E. R. L. Lewis 
S. C. Mason 
Victor Pasmore 
N. Pevsner 
E. E. Pullee 
A. B. Read 
William Stone 
Whitney Straight 
J. C. Tarr 
J. W. Tibbie 
Neville Ward 
Gabriel White 
Elizabeth Wray 



June, 1962. 
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Appendix I 

(paragraph 1 refers) 

Paragraphs 54 to 58 of the First Report of the 
National Advisory Council on Art Education 

Other Full-time Courses 

54. It is implicit in the conception of the courses proposed that some students 
who now take the N.D.D. would not be suitable for training of this type or might 
not require it for the employment they have in mind. In industry and commerce, 
design operates at various levels, and corresponding differences may be expected 
in the background and breadth of knowledge required by the designer. The highest 
standards of craftsmanship, whether the means of production are by hand or 
machine, will always be required and they are best inculcated at an early age. 
There is also in many fields of industrial production the need for large numbers of 
workers who are not necessarily creative, but who are sufficiently responsive to the 
ideas of those who are, to be able to interpret their designs perceptively and sym- 
pathetically. 

55. We believe that art schools have an important contribution to make in this 
sphere by providing such people with the opportunity to absorb the standards by 
which they must be informed while at the same time training them in the skills of 
their profession. We consider therefore : 

that the development in an schools of new full and part-time courses of a more 
strictly vocational kind than the new diploma courses is likely to prove necessary 
when the latter are introduced. 

There will probably be two kinds of non-diploma courses; some in subjects which 
do not find a place in diploma courses at all and others in subjects which can be 
studied for the diploma but in which there is also a demand for narrower training 
than will be suitable in diploma courses. The nature and extent of such courses, 
the most useful age of entry to them and the qualifications to which they might 
lead, raise questions of considerable complexity, however, and fall outside the 
scope of this Report. We intend to address ourselves to them in a later Report. 

Art schools and the community 

56. Much of the work in many art schools consists and will continue to consist of 
courses for part-time students both vocational and non-vocational. We attach 
great importance to this work, and recommend: 

that adequate facilities should be provided for part-time courses. 

57. We would like to see an extension of the provision of part-time courses for 
young people, who we hope will be released by their employers in increasing 
numbers, both to gain knowledge and skill to help them in their jobs and to promote 
their general education and education for leisure. 

58. We believe that every opportunity should also be taken to extend still further 
part-time courses which are related in a practical and imaginative way to the needs 
of industry and commerce. For example, courses in design appreciation might well 
be arranged for buyers and others in the distributive trades, and for the general 
public, with the aim of raising standards in judging the design of consumer goods; 
in this and other connections, schools might well avail themselves of the services 
of the Council of Industrial Design. Other types of courses suited to local condi- 
tions will, no doubt, suggest themselves. 

II 
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Appendix II 

(paragraph 5 refers) 

List of some of the possible fields of employment for students 
taking vocational types of courses in colleges and schools of art 

ARCHITECTURAL MODELMAKING 
COMMERCIAL DESIGN 

General Studio Practice 
Package Design 
Typographic Design 
Lettering 

Litho Artists 5 Work 
Creative Photography 
Fashion Photography 
Display 



CRAFT BASED INDUSTRY 

Silversmithing 
Jewellery 
Cabinet Making 
Glass Decoration 
Ceramics 

Pottery Modelling 

Pottery Decoration 

Embroidery 

Leather Goods 

Decorating and Signwriting 

Lettering and Calligraphy 

Letter Cutting and Stone Carving 

Engraving 

Bookbinding 

Handloom Weaving 

Architectural Metalwork 



DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES 

Furniture and Fitments 

Textiles — Dress and Furnishing Fabrics 

Dress and Fashion Goods 

Household Goods 

Pottery and Tableware 

ENGINEERING MODELMAKING 
FASHION INDUSTRY 

Designer/ Cutter J Grader for 

Outerwear 

Lingerie 

Children’s Wear 

Sportswear 

Jersey and Knitwear 

Corsetry 

Swimwear 

Footwear 

12 
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Millinery 

Hand and Machine Embroidery 
Lace 

Fashion Jewellery 

STAGE, FILM AND TELEVISION DESIGN 
TECHNICAL DRAUGHTSMANSHIP 

Medical and Scientific Illustration 
Technical Illustration 

Drawing Office work for Furniture and Shop- 
fitting 

Exhibition, Display and Interior Design 



TEXTILE DESIGN 

Printed and Woven Textiles 
Carpet and Rug Design 
Machine Embroidery 
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Appendix III 

(paragraph 2 refers) 

Evidence (written or oral) was received from the following bodies, to which the 
Council is much indebted: 

Art-in-Marketing, Ltd. 

City Industrial, Ltd. 

The Council of Industrial Design 
The Fashion House Group of London 
The Federation of British Industries 
Hawke Studios, Ltd. 

The Institute of Practitioners in Advertising 
Messrs. Marks and Spencer, Ltd. 

The National Society for Art Education 
The Society of Industrial Artists 
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Foreword 



I am grateful to the National Advisory Council on Art Education 
for this further report, which makes useful and practical recommen- 
dations. It deserves to be widely read and I shall be publishing my 
views on it shortly. 



June, 1962. 



DAVID ECCLES 
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June, 1962. 



Dear Minister, 

In our First Report, on courses in art and design at the diploma level, 
we made only a brief reference to other types of course. Most impor- 
tant of these in our view were post-diploma courses and courses of a 
vocational land. 

Although post-diploma work will be eventually of great importance, 
the first courses for the Diploma in Art and Design will not be com- 
pleted until 1966, and only then will students become eligible for post- 
diploma work. We therefore felt that our next duty was to consider 
vocational courses. 

We now submit to you our recommendations on these courses, 
which we hope will assist colleges and schools of art to meet the growing 
demand of industry and commerce for skilled workers in a number of 
fields. 

We should like to place on record our indebtedness to Mr. W. G. 
Stone and to those other members of the Council who, under his 
Chairmanship, met in Committee to carry out the main part of the 
work of drafting this report — and also to Mr. L. Daniels, Principal of 
the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, who was a co-opted member 
of the Committee. 



To The Right Honourable Sir David Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P. 
The Minister of Education 



Yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM COLDSTREAM 
( Chairman ) 
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